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Art. VII. — Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chia- 
pas, and Yucatan. By John L. Stephens, Author of 
" Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the 
Holy Land," &c. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
In Two Volumes. New York : Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
pp. 424 and 474. 

When the Spanish adventurers under Cortez overturned 
the old Mexican or Aztec empire, early in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, the account which the invaders received from that people 
was, that they had themselves been settled in the country only 
three or four hundred years. Their annals represented them 
to have come from the north, and to have taken possession of 
a region formerly occupied for five or six centuries by a race, 
also of northern origin, to which they gave the name of Toltecs. 
They described the Toltecs as a people of gentle and refined 
character, of industrious and pacific habits, and much further 
advanced in arts, science, and civilization than themselves. 
Disease, drought, and famine had thinned their numbers, 
and, about a century before the descent of the Aztecs, the 
mass of the nation had migrated southward. They had been 
immediately succeeded by another race, the Chichimecs, 
who in their turn were displaced by the invasion of the Az- 
tecs. This people fixed its seats upon the highlands, but 
a considerable remnant of the Toltecs still occupied the val- 
leys, and from them their new masters derived much of the 
civilization of which the Spaniards found them possessed. 

What had become of the cultivated people which thus, 
about the period of the Norman conquest, had forsaken their 
old dwelling in the southwestern corner of North America ? 
Was any thing ever to be known, — except at this unsatis- 
factory second hand, provoking curiosity, much more than 
gratifying it, — of such an extraordinary aspect of civilization, 
not traceable to the Eastern sources of human improvement, 
born and matured in another continent ? Had the strange 
people yielded to its misfortunes and perished, erecting no 
other memorials of its greatness than what time and Mexi- 
can ferocity had almost effaced ? Or, in the regions to which 
they were represented to have retired, might there still re- 
main tokens of their existence, confirmations of the report 
preserved in the writings and traditions of the successors to 
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their home, or even materials for some elucidation of the 
riddle of their history ? 

The recent discoveries in Central America have attracted 
a new attention to these questions. The time for construct- 
ing a theory is not yet. The materials are still too scanty. 
But they are accumulating in great richness ; and to no part 
of the world does the historical inquirer look with a more 
intense interest, than to that country, lately as little thought of 
as if it did not exist, now known to be so fruitful in marvels. 

Our readers understand the ruinous monuments of an an- 
cient civilization, of which we speak, to be found in and near 
the country of Honduras and Yucatan ; Uxmal, the most 
northerly of the places where they occur, being situated be- 
tween the twentieth and twenty-first parallels of north lati- 
tude, and Copan between the fourteenth and fifteenth. In 
or about the year 1750, a party of Spaniards are said to have 
made the first discovery of the kind near the village of Pa- 
lenque, in Guatemala, in latitude 17° 20' and longitude 92 °. 
They spread the report of the existence of vast ruins of an 
ancient city of several miles in extent, but no measures ap- 
pear to have been taken to verify it, for more than thirty 
years. In May, 1787, Captain Antonio del Rio visited Pa- 
lenque, under a commission from the governor of Guatema- 
la, in pursuance of an order from the king of Spain. He had 
the aid of some eighty Indians, supplied with fifty axes, to 
clear the woods about the buildings. In his Report to the 
Governor, dated on the 24th of June, he says, that he had 
finished the preparatory operation of felling trees on the 
2d of that month. This Report, with an excessively stupid 
dissertation occasioned by it, on the history of the ancient 
Americans, from the pen of one Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, 
appears to have lain forgotten in the archives of the city of 
New Guatemala till 1822, when a translation of them was ob- 
tained, and published in London. The Report, under the 
title of " Description of the Ruins of an Ancient City dis- 
covered near Palenque, in the Kingdom of Guatemala, in 
Spanish America," occupies only twenty pages of the vol- 
ume, which is in quarto. Seventeen plates of linear draw- 
ings are subjoined, with which no other fault is to be found, 
except that they and the Report, which all along refers to 
drawings, do not correspond to one another. The anony- 
mous author of the Preface, with that coolness to which 
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nobody, so much as a catchpenny editor, is equal, remarks ; 
"References will be found to drawings mentioned by Captain 
Del Rio, which did not fall into the hands of the fortunate pos- 
sessor of these details, while other designs are described, 
which do not appear to coincide precisely with any of the ac- 
companying plates." The truth is, as any one may satisfy 
himself, who has opportunity to make a comparison with the 
later magnificent work of Dupaix, these prints are made from 
copies of the sketches of Castaneda, who accompanied Du- 
paix as draughtsman. In fourteen of the prints the resem- 
blance is perfect, allowing for the ruder style of execution. 
One, the first, appears to be an imperfect sketch of the 
ground-plan of the building called the palace, portrayed in 
the work of Dupaix with much greater detail. One, the 
sixth, represents a group which we do not find to be given in 
that work, though of the same character with several others 
which are ; it was probably from one of CastaHeda's drawings, 
which for some reason was not embraced in the edition of 
Dupaix, though possibly it may have been an invention to give 
an appearance of originality to the collection of Del Rio's 
editor. Of one only, the last, representing two circles, en- 
closing, the one a serpent twined round the trunk of a tree, 
the other, a human figure kneeling between the heads of two 
monsters, we have observed no trace elsewhere. Farcy, 
the editor of Dupaix, says, that " Latour-Allard, being in 
possession of a certain number of drawings from those of 
Castaneda, after having communicated them to M. de Hum- 
boldt, who could not use them, gave them up to a cer- 
tain English antiquary, who caused them to be engraved at 
London in 1823." Probably 1823 is a mistake for 1822, 
and the "English antiquary " of whom Farcy speaks was 
no other than the publisher of Del Rio's Report. Perhaps 
this publisher had obtained them through Humboldt. At all 
events, the identity of most of the drawings may be taken for 
a thing certain ; and, notwithstanding the editor's vague avow- 
al which we have quoted, it seems hard to acquit him of a 
dishonest purpose to pass off on the careless reader sketches 
derived from another source, as being those of the writer 
whose work he was giving to the public. 

Del Rio said that he found the stone houses (" Casas de 
Piedras," so the neighbours called them) to be fourteen in 
number. Dupaix, twenty years after, saw only twelve. 

vol. Lin. — no. 113. 61 
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Each described but three buildings besides the palace, Del 
Roi speaking of the rest as being "nearly destroyed." Mr. 
Stephens particularizes one more, and adds, " There are re- 
mains of others in the same vicinity, but so utterly dilapi- 
dated, that we have not thought it worth while to give any 
description of them." It was under the auspices of Charles 
the Fourth of Spain, that Dupaix, a captain in his service, 
made, in 1805 and the two following years, three expedi- 
tions of antiquarian discovery. Besides the escort of a 
detachment of Mexican cavalry, he was attended by a skil- 
ful artist, Castaneda, in the capacity in which Mr. Cather- 
wood has lately accompanied our countryman Mr. Ste- 
phens. In the last of these expeditions he visited Palen- 
que, and wrote a full account of his observations. His man- 
uscripts, with the designs of Castaneda, were about to be 
sent to Madrid, when the Mexican revolution broke out. 
During the unsettled times which followed, they remained in 
the hands of Castaneda, who subsequently deposited them in 
the Cabinet of Natural History at Mexico. Here they were 
found by Baradere in 1828. It had been agreed between 
Baradere and the Mexican government, that he should make 
collections of curious antiquities in the interior, and have 
one half of what he should obtain for his own. In a final set- 
tlement of this bargain, he obtained a copy of the journal of 
Dupaix, and the one hundred and forty-five original draw- 
ings of Castaneda ; — at least so says Farcy, in his preface 
to the splendid work in which they appear ; but Farcy loves 
a flourish of trumpets, and according to other accounts the 
originals are still in Mexico. At all events, in 1834 were 
published, at Paris, with all the luxury of French art, two 
volumes of letter-press, and one of prints, to which Dupaix 
and Castaneda have contributed the only part which is of 
considerable value. 

Palenque has now been visited once more by Mr. Stephens, 
whose observations both corroborate the descriptions of his 
predecessors, and make important additions to what had been 
reported by them of the wonders of that remarkable spot. 
Mr. Stephens and his companion remained there about three 
weeks, making their home in the principal building, called the 
palace. We must not indulge ourselves with many extracts, 
but a few paragraphs from the description of that building 
cannot be spared. 
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" It stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong form, forty 
feet high, three hundred and ten feet in front and rear, and two 
hundred and sixty feet on each side. This elevation was for- 
merly faced with stone, which has been thrown down by the 
growth of trees, and its form is hardly distinguishable. 

" The building stands with its face to the east, and measures 
two hundred and twenty-eight front by one hundred and eighty 
feet deep. Its height is not more than twenty-five feet, and all 
around it had a broad projecting cornice of stone. The front 
contained fourteen doorways, about nine feet wide each, and 
the intervening piers are between six and seven feet wide. On 
the left (in approaching the palace) eight of the piers have 
fallen down, as has also the corner on the right, and the ter- 
race underneath is cumbered with the ruins. But six piers 
remain entire, and the rest of the front is open. 

" The building was constructed of stone, with a mortar of lime 
and sand, and the whole front was covered with stucco and paint- 
ed. The piers were ornamented with spirited figures in bas-relief. 
On the top are three hieroglyphics sunk in the stucco. It is en- 
closed by a richly ornamented border, about ten feet high and 
six wide, of which only a part now remains. The principal 
personage stands in an upright position and in profile, exhibit- 
ing an extraordinary facial angle of about forty-five degrees. 
The upper part of the head seems to have been compressed 
and lengthened, perhaps by the same process employed upon 
the heads of the Choctaw and Flathead Indians of our own 
country. The head represents a different species from any now 
existing in that region of country ; and supposing the statues to 
be images of living personages, or the creations of artists ac- 
cording to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a race of 
people now lost and unknown. The head-dress is evidently a 
plume of feathers. Over the shoulders is a short covering dec- 
orated with studs, and a breastplate ; part of the'ornament of 
the girdle is broken ; the tunic is probably a leopard's skin ; 
and the whole dress no doubt exhibits the costume of this un- 
known people. He holds in his hand a staff or sceptre, and 
opposite his hands are the marks of three hieroglyphics, which 
have decayed or been broken off. At his feet are too naked 
figures seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants. A fer- 
tile imagination might find many explanations for these strange 
figures, but no satisfactory interpretation presents itself to my 
mind. The hieroglyphics doubtless tell its history. The 
stucco is of admirable consistency, and hard as stone. It was 
painted, and in different places about it we discovered the re- 
mains of red, blue, yellow, black, and white." — Vol. n. pp. 
310,311. 
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' ' The building has two parallel corridors running length- 
wise on all four of its sides. In front these corridors are about 
nine feet wide, and extend the whole length of the building up- 
ward of two hundred feet. In the long wall that divides them 
there is but one door, which is opposite the principal door of 
entrance, and has a corresponding one on the other side, lead- 
ing to a courtyard in the rear. The floors are of cement, as 
hard as the best seen in the remains of Roman baths and cis- 
terns. The walls are about ten feet high, plastered, and on each 
side of the principal entrance ornamented with medallions, of 
which the borders only remain ; these, perhaps, contained the 
busts of the royal family. The separating-wall had apertures 
of about a foot, probably intended for purposes of ventilation." 
— Ibid. p. 113. 

" From the centre door of this corridor a range of stone 
steps thirty feet long leads to a rectangular courtyard, eighty 
feet long by seventy broad. On each side of the steps are 
grim and gigantic figures, carved on stone in basso-relievo, 
nine or ten feet high, and in a position slightly inclined back- 
ward from the end of the steps to the floor of the corridor. 

They are adorned with rich head-dresses and necklaces, 

but their attitude is that of pain and trouble. The design and 
anatomical proportions of the figures are faulty, but there is a 
force of expression about them which shows the skill and con- 
ceptive power of the artist." — Ibid. p. 314. 

This description, which Mr. Stephens judiciously pursues 
with much detail, we leave altogether incomplete, both for 
want of room, and because, without the aid of drawings, noth- 
ing more than a general idea can be formed of the extent 
and arrangement of the edifice, and the character of its em- 
bellishments. The reader of the volume is assisted by a 
good exterior view of the structure, a minute ground-plan, 
and ten drawings, representing, on a large scale, sections of 
the building, and bas-reliefs of human figures and groups, in 
stone and stucco. 

Mr. Stephens gives descriptions and sketches of four 
smaller buildings, with their decorations. They are of con- 
siderable size, that called Casa JVb. 1, being seventy-six 
feet in front with five doors and six piers, and twenty-five 
feet deep. " The whole front was richly ornamented in 
stucco, and the corner piers are covered with hieroglyphics, 
each of which contains ninety-six squares." " The height 
of the structure on which it stands, is one hundred and ten 
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feet on the slope." This is "a ruined pyramid, which ap- 
pears once to have had steps on all its sides." 

" The interior of the building is divided into two corridors, 
running lengthwise, with a ceiling rising nearly to a point, as 
in the palace, and paved with large square stones. The front 
corridor is seven feet wide. The separating wall is very mas- 
sive, and has three doors, a large one in the centre, and a 
smaller one on each side. In this corridor, on each side of 
the principal door, is a large tablet of hieroglyphics, each thir- 
teen feet long and eight feet high, and each divided into two 
hundred and forty squares of characters or symbols. Both are 
set in the wall so as to project three or four inches. In one 
place a hole had been made in the wall close to the side of one 
of them, apparently for the purpose of attempting its removal, 
by which we discovered that the stone is about a foot thick. 
The sculpture is in bas-relief." — Ibid. pp. 341, 342. 

" The corridor in the rear is dark and gloomy, and divided 
into three apartments. Each of the side apartments has two 
narrow openings about three inches wide and a foot high. 
They have no remains of sculpture or painting, or stuccoed or- 
naments. In the centre apartment, set in the back wall, and 
fronting the principal door of entrance, is another tablet of hier- 
oglyphics, four feet six inches wide and three feet six inches 
high. The roof above it is tight ; consequently it has not suf- 
fered from exposure, and the hieroglyphics are perfect, though 
the stone is cracked lengthwise through the middle." — Ibid. 
pp. 342, 343. 

" There is no staircase or other visible communication be- 
tween the lower and upper parts of this building, and the only 
way of reaching the latter was by climbing a tree which grows 
close against the wall, and the branches of which spread over 
the roof. The roof is inclined, and the sides are covered with 
stucco ornaments, which, from exposure to the elements and 
the assaults of trees and bushes, are faded and ruined, so that 
it was impossible to draw them ; but enough remained to give 
the impression that, when perfect and painted, they must have 
been rich and imposing. Along the top was a range of pillars 
eighteen inches high and twelve apart, made of small pieces of 
stone laid in mortar, and covered with stucco, crowning which 
is a layer of flat projecting stones, having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a low open balustrade." — Ibid. pp. 343, 344. 

The other Casus, which are smaller, also stand upon pyra- 
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mids, and have similar decorations, which with their eleva- 
tions and outline, are illustrated by nineteen engravings. A 
remarkable apartment in Casa No. 3, is thus described ; 

" The back corridor is divided into three apartments. In 
the centre, facing the principal door of entrance, is an enclosed 
chamber similar to that which in the last building we have 

called an oratory or altar The top of the doorway was 

gorgeous with stuccoed ornaments, and on the piers at each 
side were stone tablets in bas-relief. Within, the chamber 
was four feet seven inches deep and nine feet wide. There 
were no stuccoed ornaments or paintings, but set in the back 
wall was a stone tablet covering the whole width of the cham- 
ber, nine feet wide and eight feet high and I beg to call 

to it the particular attention of the reader, as the most perfect 
and most interesting monument in Palenque. Neither Del 
Rio nor Dupaix has given any drawing of it, and it is now for 
the first time presented to the public. It is composed of three 
separate stones The sculpture is perfect, and the char- 
acters and figures stand clear and distinct on the stone. On 
each side are rows of hieroglyphics. The principal personages 

both seem to be making offerings. Both personages 

stand on the backs of human beings, one of whom supports 
himself by his hands and knees, and the other seems crushed 
to the ground by the weight. Between them at the foot of 
the tablet, are two figures, sitting cross-legged, one bracing 
himself with his right hand on the ground, and with the left 
supporting a square table ; the attitude and action of the other 
are the same, except that they are in reverse order. The table 
also rests upon their bended necks, and their distorted counte- 
nances may perhaps be considered expressions of pain and suf- 
fering. They are both clothed in leopard-skins. Upon this 
table rest two batons crossed, their upper extremities richly or- 
namented, and supporting what seems a hideous mask, the 
eyes widely expanded, and the tongue hanging out. This 
seems to be the object to which the principal personages are 
making offerings." — Ibid. pp. 351, 352. 

In reviewing his investigations and those of his coadjutor 
at Palenque, Mr. Stephens says ; 

"Mr. Catherwood's drawings include all the objects repre- 
sented in the work of Dupaix, and others besides which do not 
appear in that work at all, and have never before been pre- 
sented to the public ; among which are the frontispiece of this 
volume and the large tablets of hieroglyphics, the most curious 
and interesting pieces of sculpture at Palenque. I add, with the 
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full knowledge that I will be contradicted by future travellers 
if I am wrong, that the whole of Mr. C.'s are more correct in 
proportions, outline, and filling up than his, and furnish more 
true material for speculation and study." — Ibid. pp. 299, 300. 

This assertion, substantially correct, is so important as to 
inspiring confidence in the reader, that it ought to be clear- 
ed from any liability to contradiction. There are several 
drawings of Castafieda, to which none of Mr. Catherwood's 
correspond, but they are mostly representations of details 
treated in the work of Stephens in a more general way, as 
the sketches of Castaneda numbered from 13 to 18 inclu- 
sive, which represent isolated parts of the palace ; and on 
the other hand, besides the important additions specified in 
the last extract, there is a plan of the site of the buildings, 
a drawing of the only statue there discovered, a representa- 
tion of one more bas-relief (that opposite to p. 319), and 
views of Casa No. 4, and of the front corridors of Casa 
No. 3 and the palace. 

There is satisfactory appearance, also, of that greater ex- 
actness of delineation, of which Mr. Stephens claims the 
credit for his friend. In their completeness and spirit, the 
draughts of Castaneda certainly suggest some suspicion of 
a pencil allowing itself to idealize at the expense of truth. 
But on the whole, a comparison of the two sets of sketches, 
the earlier of which had not been seen by the author of the 
later, is such as to prompt the reader, instead of praising the 
one at the other's cost, to congratulate himself that the two 
afford such emphatic mutual confirmation. The stucco fig- 
ures which Castaneda represented as complete, while Cath- 
erwood depicts them in a decayed condition, may probably 
have suffered sufficient injury to account for the difference, 
in the interval between the visits of the two travellers. In 
the drawing of the elevation of the palace by Castaneda, when 
the eighty Indians had just been at work with their axes, 
there is none of the shrubbery upon the roof and substruc- 
tion, which at the end of thirty-five years the sketch of 
Catherwood represents. The difference speaks for the fidel- 
ity of both.* 

* Of the prints from Castaneda's drawings attached to the work of Du- 
paix, the following have no parallel in that of Stephens ; viz., plates from 
13 to 18 inclusive, representing elevations, sections, and details of the pile 
of buildings called the palace ; plate 21,aslucco bas-relief, representing two 
figures, one piercing the other with a sword ; 25, stucco ornaments over 
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The monuments of this description, which attracted no- 
tice next after those of Palenque, were found at Uxmal, in 
the Province of Yucatan. Mr. Frederick de Waldeck gave 
a description of part of them in his splendid work, in one 
folio volume, published at Paris in 1838, under the title of 
" Voyage Pittoresque et Archeologique dans la Province 
(V Yucatan pendant les Annies 1834 et 1835." He says he 
obtained the hint, which led him to go upon the adventure, 
from a brief mention of the existence of such ruins, in the 
" Atlas " of Buchon. Waldeck devotes to the monuments 
of Uxmal, ten superbly designed and colored prints, accom- 
panied with minute explanations. According to him, they 
present no stucco ornaments whatever, and his copies of the 
sculptures in stone exhibit a boldness and grace in the con- 
ception, and a richness and perfection in the finish, which 
might well throw extreme suspicion upon their authenticity, 
as long as it remained without confirmation from some other 
source. It is in this view that we attach especial importance 
to the few hasty observations of Mr. Stephens, who, on ac- 
count of the illness of his companion, was compelled to limit 
himself to three visits to the spot, and was able to obtain 

doors, a remarkable composition ; 27, Arabesque ornaments around a win- 
dow ; and from 39 to 42 inclusive, exhibiting various minute objects partly 
hieroglyphics. The elevation in Castaneda's print No. 34, we understand 
from the accompanying ground-plan to be of the same edifice which Stephens 
calls CasaNo. 3; but, if so, one or the other representation (Castaneda's, 
we doubt not) is exceedingly incorrect, being probably only a fancy-sketch 
from recollection. The same want of resemblance is observable between 
what Dupaix calls the temple of the cross, depicted in plate No. 35, and Ste- 
phens's Casa No. 2, which must however be intended for the same, as in it 
the remarkable sculpture representing a cross was found. The facility of 
comparison is less as to these last two buildings, by reason of their being 
represented by Mr. Catherwood (unfortunately, we think) as restored. 

Waldeck (" Voyage Pittoresque," p. 69) calls Castaneda's " bad draw- 
ings," and says again, that Baradere " had incomplete copies." But 
this will not do, after the confirmation given (with the exceptions we have 
noted) by the testimony of Stephens and Catherwood to the correctness 
of the previous work. He adds, that sketches in which the collection 
of Baradere was deficient, particularly that of the tablet including the cross, 
" were copied from the incorrect work of Del Rio," of which he says fur- 
ther, without explaining whence he obtained his originals, that he (Wal- 
deck) had himself engraved the plates at London in 1822. He has more 
in disparagement of Del Rio and Dupaix ; and he congratulates himself 
(with what reason, our countryman's work may satisfy us) that he did not 
yield them sufficient credit to make a tour to Palenque, as he had at one 
time thought of doing. The truth is, the reputation of the nearly contem- 
poraneous publication of Dupaix, interfered, or was thought by him to do 
so, with that of his own ; and he was probably not unwilling to retort on 
Farcy, who had spoken slightingly of his labors, and of the former work 
produced under the auspices of his patron, Lord Kingsborough. 
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only three drawings for the illustration of this part of his 
work. These, while in point of execution they of course 
sustain no comparison with those of Waldeck, serve the 
more material purpose of corroborating his testimony, to 
which before it was so hard to give credit. It .would be all 
but incredible, if it were not now shown to be certainly true, 
that in the wilds of Central America are found vast architec- 
tural piles, with complicated decorations chiselled in hard 
stone, which, different as is their style, might without ex- 
travagance be called worthy of the best eras of European 
art. The " vast buildings or terraces, and pyramidal struc- 
tures, grand, and in good preservation, richly ornamented," 
struck Mr. Stephens on his first approach, as "in picturesque 
effect almost equal to the ruins of Thebes." He saw them 
under favorable circumstances, the woods around, which had 
embarrassed the earlier investigations of Waldeck, having 
recently been cut down and burned. We must content our- 
selves with very scanty extracts from his descriptions of 
these ruins, if ruins indeed we are to call them, for of that 
named the Casa del Gobemador, it is said, " the roof was 
tight, the apartments were dry, and, to speak understandingly, 
a few thousand dollars expended in repairs, would have 
restored it, and made it fit for the reoccupation of its royal 
owners." This splendid building stands on a substruction 
ascended by three ranges of terraces. 

" The first terrace is six hundred feet long and five feet high. 
It is walled with cut stone, and on the top is a platform twenty 
feet broad, from which rises another terrace fifteen feet high. 
At the corners, this terrace is supported by cut stones, having 
the faces rounded so as to give a better finish than with sharp 
angles. The great platform above is flat and clear of trees, 
but abounding in green stumps of the forest but lately cleared 
away, and now planted, or rather, from its irregularity, sown 
with corn, which yet rose barely a foot from the ground. At 
the southeast corner of this platform is a row of round pillars 
eighteen inches in diameter and three or four feet high, extend- 
ing about one hundred feet along the platform ; and these 
were the nearest approach to pillars or columns that we saw in 
all our exploration of the ruins of that country. In the middle 
of the terrace, along an avenue leading to a range of steps, 
was a broken, round pillar, inclined and falling, with trees 
growing around it. It was part of our purpose to make an ex- 
cavation in this platform, from the impression that underneath 

vol,, liii. — no. 113. 62 
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would be found a vault, forming part of the immense reser- 
voirs for supplying the city with water. 

" In the centre of the platform, at a distance of two hundred 
and five feet from the border in front, is a range of stone steps 
more than a hundred feet broad, and thirty-five in number, as- 
cending to a third terrace, fifteen feet above the last, and thirty- 
five feet from the ground, about equal to the height of the city 
hall, which, being elevated on a naked plain, formed a most 
commanding position. The erection of these terraces alone 
was an immense work. On this third terrace, with its principal 
doorway facing the range of steps, stands the noble structure 
of the Casa del Gobernador. The facade measures three hun- 
dred and twenty feet. Away from the region of dreadful rains, 
and the rank growth of forest which smothers the ruins of Pa- 
lenque, it stands with all its walls erect, and almost, as perfect 
as when deserted by its inhabitants. The whole building is of 
stone, plain up to the moulding that runs along the tops of the 
doorway, and above filled with the same rich, strange, and 
elaborate sculpture, among which is particularly conspicuous 
the ornament before referred to as la grecque. There is no 
rudeness or barbarity in the design or proportions ; on the 
contrary, the whole wears an air of architectural symmetry and 
grandeur ; and as the stranger ascends the steps and casts a 
bewildered eye along its open and desolate doors, it is hard to 
believe that he sees before him the work of a race in whose 
epitaph, as written by historians, they are called ignorant of 
art, and said to have perished in the rudeness of savage life. 
If it stood at this day on its grand artificial terrace in Hyde 
Park or the Garden of the Tuileries, it would form a new order, 
I do not say equalling, but not unworthy to stand side by side 
with the remains of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman art." — 
Ibid. pp. 428-430. 

The prevailing style of the embellishments of these build- 
ings is more particularly described elsewhere ; 

"The whole building is of stone ; inside, the walls are of 
polished smoothness ; outside, up to the height of the door, the 
stones are plain and square ; above this line there is a rich 
cornice or moulding, and from this to the top of the building 
all the sides are covered with rich and elaborate sculptured or- 
naments, forming a sort of arabesque. The style and charac- 
ter of these ornaments were entirely different from those of any 
we had ever seen before, either in that country or any other ; 
they bore no resemblance whatever to those of Copan or Pa- 
lenque, and were quite as unique and peculiar. The designs 
were strange and incomprehensible, very elaborate, sometimes 
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grotesque, but often simple, tasteful, and beautiful. Among 
the intelligible subjects are squares and diamonds with busts of 
human beings, heads of leopards, and compositions of leaves 
and flowers, and the ornaments known everywhere as grec- 
ques. The ornaments, which succeed each other, are all dif- 
ferent ; the whole form an extraordinary mass of richness and 
complexity and the effect is both grand and curious. And the 
construction of these ornaments is not less peculiar and striking 
than the general effect. There were no tablets or single 
stones, each representing separately and by itself an entire 
subject ; but every ornament or combination is made up of 
separate stones on each of which part of the subject was carv- 
ed, and which was then set in its place in the wall. Each stone, 
by itself, was an unmeaning fractional part ; but, placed by the 
side of others, helped to make a whole, which without it would 
be incomplete. Perhaps it may, with propriety, be called a 
species of sculptured mosaic." — Ibid. pp. 421, 422. 

" The exterior of every building in Uxmal is ornamented 
in the same elaborate manner ;" and the magnificence of the 
whole may be partly imagined, when it is added that one 
building alone presents an exterior surface of no less than 
two thousand feet in length. 

It is said, that, since the short visit of Mr. Stephens, the 
monuments of Uxmal have been explored by the Austrian 
Chevalier Fredericksthal, and that he obtained a series of 
sketches with the daguerreotype, the use of which apparatus 
is facilitated at Uxmal by the position of the ruins in an open 
country. We look impatiently for the publication which he 
is understood to have projected. It is probable that Uxmal 
will prove to be the richest of all the fields of discovery, of 
this description. 

In the same year with Waldeck's visit to Uxmal, an expe- 
dition to Copan, with a similar object, was undertaken by 
Colonel Galindo, governor of the Province of Peten. It 
was of this enterprise, if we understand them, that our learned 
brethren of the " Foreign Quarterly," who, some of our read- 
ers are aware, have a propensity to commit themselves upon 
American subjects, took occasion to speak in the following 
judicious terms ; 

" We have said that this is an inquiry almost new to the 
public ; we can adduce an extraordinary instance of the igno- 
rance prevailing among literary and scientific men in general, 
of the immense sources of information from which they have 
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been excluded by the voluminous pedantry employed upon the 
subject. It was after the publication of Lord Kingsborough's 
work, that is to say in 1831, that a correspondent of the ' Lit- 
erary Gazette ' announced a great discovery by a certain Colo- 
nel Galindo in New Spain. This gentleman, going out one 
fine morning in the neighbourhood of Palenque, stumbled on the 
ruins of an ancient city, nearly as wonderful in the architec- 
tural details as those of Egyptian Thebes. The discovery 
was announced with great pomp, and the correspondent of the 
Review in question, which is one of great circulation, prom- 
ised, on behalf of the Colonel, to supply a series of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of this astounding discovery. Unfor- 
tunately, the result of the Colonel's morning adventure turned 
out to be a complete mare's nest. The fact is, that Lord 
Kingsborough's work, published a year before this event, gave 
the most ample and minute details, in a series of illustrations 
by Aglio, the artist, of the identical ruins stumbled upon by 
the astonished literatus. The Spanish commissions, headed by 
Dupaix, had also given equally ample details of this ruined 
city. Humboldt exhibited some of the sculptures ; and, final- 
ly, the whole of the ruins had been examined, described, and 
drawn with great fidelity [save the mark!] by Del Rio, in 
the publication to which we have already adverted. This cir- 
cumstance is alone sufficient to show that the subject is, un- 
like Egyptian antiquities, comparatively new to the reading 
British public." — Vol. xvm. p. 35. 

The ancient city, on whose ruins Colonel Galindo stumbled, 
"going out one fine morning in the neighbourhood of Palen- 
que," we take to be no other than Copan, of which neither 
Del Rio, Lord Kingsborough's editor, nor Dupaix, says one 
word, and which, being some two or three hundred miles dis- 
tant from Palenque, Galindo could scarcely have reached in 
his walk from the latter city, on the fine morning in question, 
without the advantage of Jack the Giant-Queller's seven- 
league boots. Galindo made brief communications of his ob- 
servations to the "Royal Society" of London, and to the 
" American Antiquarian Society," who published his letter 
to them in the second volume of their " Transactions." It is 
brief and general, consisting of only five octavo pages, with- 
out pictorial illustrations. So that, as to Copan, Mr. Ste- 
phens and his companion were almost in the condition of 
original explorers. 

Accordingly, he very properly gives, in his first volume, a 
minute account of their observations in that place, the first to 
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which their attention was directed. On approaching the river 
Copan, the first object which they saw was, on the opposite 
bank, " a stone wall, perhaps a hundred feet high, with furze 
growing out of the top, running north and south along the 
river, in some places fallen, but in others entire." 

" The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good state 
of preservation. We ascended by large stone steps, in some 
places perfect, and in others thrown down by trees which had 
grown up between the crevices, and reached a terrace, the 
form of which it was impossible to make out, from the density 
of the forest in which it was enveloped. Our guide cleared a 
way with his machete, and we passed, as it lay half buried in 
the earth, a large fragment of stone elaborately sculptured, 
and came to the angle of a structure with steps on the sides, 
in form and appearance, so far as the trees would enable us to 
make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Diverging from the 
base, and working our way through the thick woods, we came 
upon a square stone column, about fourteen feet high, and 
three feet on each side, sculptured in very bold relief, and on 
all four of the sides, from the base to the top. The front was 
the figure of a man curiously and richly dressed, and the face, 
evidently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite 
terror. The back was of a different design, unlike any thing 
we had ever seen before, and the sides were covered with hi- 
eroglyphics. This our guide called an "Idol "; and before 
it, at a distance of three feet, was a large block of stone, also 
sculptured with figures and emblematical devices, which he 
called an altar. The sight of this unexpected monument put 
at rest, at once and for ever, in our minds, all uncertainty in 
regard to the character of American antiquities, and gave us 
the assurance that the objects we were in search of were in- 
teresting, not only as the remains of an unknown people, but 
as works of art, proving, like newly-discovered historical rec- 
ords, that the people who once occupied the Continent of 
America were not savages. With an interest perhaps stronger 
than we had ever felt in wandering among the ruins of Egypt, 
we followed our guide, who, sometimes missing his way, with 
a constant and vigorous use of his machete, conducted us 
through the thick forest, among half-buried fragments, to four- 
teen monuments of the same character and appearance, some 
with more elegant designs, and some in workmanship, equal 
to the finest monuments of the Egyptians ; one displaced from 
its pedestal by enormous roots ; another locked in the close 
embrace of branches of trees, and almost lifted out of the 
earth ; another hurled to the ground, and bound down by 
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huge vines and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar be- 
fore it, in a grove of trees which grew around it, seemingly 
to shade and shroud it as a sacred thing ; in the solemn still- 
ness of the woods, it seemed a divinity mourning over a fallen 
people." 

' ' We returned to the base of the pyramidal structure, and 
ascended by regular stone steps, in some places forced apart 
by bushes and saplings, and in others thrown down by the 
growth of large trees, while some remained entire. In parts 
they were ornamented with sculptured figures and rows of 
death's-heads. Climbing over the ruined top, we reached a 
terrace overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descended by 
stone steps into an area so covered with trees that at first we 
could not make out its form, but which, on clearing the way 
with the machete, we ascertained to be a square, and with 
steps on all the sides almost as perfect as those of the Roman 
amphitheatre. The steps were ornamented with sculpture, 
and on the south side, about half way up, forced out of its 
place by roots, was a colossal head, evidently a portrait. We 
ascended these steps, and reached a broad terrace a hundred 
feet high, overlooking the river, and supported by the wall 
which we had seen from the opposite bank. The whole ter- 
race was covered with trees, and even at this height from the 
ground were two gigantic Ceibas, or wild cotton-trees of In- 
dia, above twenty feet in circumference, extending their half 
naked roots fifty or a hundred feet around, binding down the 
ruins, and shading them with their wide-spreading branches." 
— Vol. i. pp. 101- 104. 

"The extent of the city along the river, as ascertained by 
monuments still found, is more than two miles. There are 
no remains of palaces or private buildings, and the principal 
part is that which stands on the bank of the river, and may, 
perhaps, with propriety, be called the Temple. 

" This temple is an oblong enclosure. The front or river 
wall extends on a right line north and south six hundred and 
twenty-four feet, and it is from sixty to ninety feet in height. 
It is made of cut stones, from three to six feet in length, and 
a foot and a half in breadth. In many places the stones have 
been thrown down by bushes growing out of the crevices, and 
in one place there is a small opening, from which the ruins are 
sometimes called by the Indians Las Ventanas, or the win- 
dows. The other three sides consist of ranges of steps and 
pyramidal structures, rising from thirty to one hundred and 
forty feet in height on the slope. The whole line of survey is 
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two thousand, eight hundred and sixty-six feet, which, though 
gigantic and extraordinary for a ruined structure of the abo- 
rigines, that the reader's imagination may not mislead him, I 
consider it necessary to say, is not so large as the base of the 
great Pyramid of Ghizeh." — Ibid. p. 133. 

Of the fourteen "idols," we copy only the general de- 
scription of one. Their character can only be understood 
from drawings. 

"It is thirteen feet in height, four feet in front, and three 
deep, sculptured on all four of its sides, from the base to the 
top, and one of the richest and most elaborate specimens in 
the whole extent of the ruins. Originally it was painted, the 
marks of red color being still distinctly visible. Before it, 
at a distance of about eight feet, is a large block of sculptured 
stone, which the Indians call an altar. The subject of the 
front is a full-length figure, the face wanting beard, and of a 
feminine cast, though the dress seems that of a man. On the 
two sides are rows of hieroglyphics, which probably recite the 
history of this mysterious personage." — Ibid. p. 137. 

Some of the statues are of male, and others of female 
subjects. The accessary decorations are very complicated 
and minute, and the whole sculpture is in high relief. None 
of them presents that peculiarity of a monstrously acquiline 
nose' and conical head, which characterizes the physiogno- 
my of the figures at Palenque, though a remarkable approxi- 
mation to this appears ( if the drawing be correct ) in the 
bas-reliefs on one of the " altars," one of which was found 
before each " idol," at the distance of from eight to twelve 
feet. 

"The altars, like the idols, are all of a single block of 
stone. In general they are not so richly ornamented, and are 
more faded and worn, or covered with moss ; some were com- 
pletely buried, and of others it was difficult to make out more 
than the form. All differed in fashion, and doubtless had some 
distinct and peculiar reference to the idols before which they 
stood. This stands on four globes cut out of the same stone ; 
the sculpture is in bas-relief, and it is the only specimen of that 
kind of sculpture found at Copan, all the rest being in bold 
alto-relievo. It is six feet square and four feet high, and the 
top is divided into thirty-six tablets of hieroglyphics, which 
beyond doubt record some event in the history of the mysteri- 
ous people who once inhabited the city. The lines are still 
distinctly visible. Of the four sides of this altar, each repre- 
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sents four individuals. On the west side are the two princi- 
pal personages, chiefs or warriors, with their faces opposite each 
other, and apparently engaged in argument or negotiation. 
The other fourteen are divided into two equal parties, and 
seem to be following their leaders. Each of the two principal 
figures is seated cross-legged, in the Oriental fashion, on a hi- 
eroglyphic which probably designates his name and office, or 
character, and on three of which the serpent forms part. Be- 
tween the two principal personages is a remarkable cartouche, 
containing two hieroglyphics well preserved, which reminded 
us strongly of the Egyptian method of giving the names of the 
kings or heroes in whose honor monuments were erected. The 
headdresses are remarkable for their curious and complicated 
form ; the figures have all breastplates, and one of the two 
principal characters holds in his hand an instrument, which 
may, perhaps, be considered a sceptre ; each of the others 
holds an object which can be only a subject for speculation 
and conjecture. It may be a weapon of war, and if so, it is 
the only thing of the kind found represented at Copan. In 
other countries, battle-scenes, warriors, and weapons of war 
are among the most prominent subjects of sculpture ; and from 
the entire absence of them here, there is reason to believe that 
the people were not warlike, but peaceable, and easily sub- 
dued."— Ibid. pp. 141, 142. 

Among other objects observed were a fragment, six feet 
high, of " the remains of a colossal ape or baboon, strongly 
resembling in outline and appearance the four monstrous ani- 
mals which once stood in front, attached to the base, of the 
obelisk of Luxor"; two sculptured portraits, of one of which 
" the expression is noble and severe, and the whole charac- 
ter shows a close imitation of nature ;" another human head, 
of colossal dimensions, " about six feet high, and the style 
good ;" an altar, representing the back of a tortoise ; a croco- 
dile's head, well executed ; and rows of " death's-heads," 
(or, as it rather seems, ape's-heads,) " of gigantic proportions, 
still standing in their places about half-way up the side of the 
pyramid," at an angle of the " temple." The whole area 
of one of the courtyards of that edifice " is overgrown with 
trees and encumbered with decayed vegetable matter, with 
fragments of curious sculpture protruding above the surface, 
which, probably, with many others completely buried, would 
be brought to light by digging." 

We leave Copan, and, in company with Mr. Catherwood, 
proceed to Quirigua, some twenty or thirty miles distant 
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from it to the northeast, which place he visited while Mr. 
Stephens was absent, in the southern provinces, in fruitless 
quest of the government of Central America, to which he 
had been accredited by that of the United States. 

"They [Mr. Catherwood and his attendants at Quirigua] 
reached the foot of the pyramidal structure like those at Co- 
pan, with the steps in some places perfect. They ascended to 
the top, about twenty-five feet, and descending by steps on the 
other side, at a short distance beyond, came to a colossal head 
two yards in diameter, almost buried by an enormous tree, and 
covered with moss. Near it was a large altar, so covered with 
moss that it was impossible to make any thing out of it. The 
two are within an enclosure. 

" Retracing their steps across the pyramdal structure, and 
proceeding to the north about three or four hundred yards, 
they reached a collection of monuments of the same general 
character with those at Copan, but twice or three times as 
high. 

" The first is about twenty-five feet high, five feet six inches 
on two sides, and two feet on the other two. The front repre- 
sents the figure of a man, well preserved ; the back that of a 
woman much defaced. The sides are covered with hieroglyph- 
ics in good preservation, but in low relief, and of exactly the 
same style as those at Copan. 

' ' Another, is twenty -three feet out of the ground, with figures 
of men on the front and back, and hieroglyphics in low relief 
on the sides, and surrounded by a base projecting fifteen or six- 
teen feet from it. 

"At a short distance, standing in the same position as re- 
gards the points of the compass, is an obelisk or carved stone, 
twenty-six feet out of the ground, and probably six or eight 
feet under. It is leaning twelve feet two inches out of the 
perpendicular, and seems ready to fall, which is probably pre- 
vented only by a tree that has grown up against it and the large 
stones around the base. The side towards the ground repre- 
sents the figure of a man, very perfect and finely sculptured. 
The upper side seemed the same, but was so hidden by vege- 
tation as to make it somewhat uncertain. The other two con- 
tain hieroglyphics in low relief. In size and sculpture, this is 
the finest of the whole. 

" A statue ten feet high is lying on the ground, covered with 
moss and herbage, and another about the same size lies with 
its face upward. 

" There are four others erect about twelve feet high, but not 
in a very good state of preservation, and several altars so cov- 

vol. lih. — no. 1 13. 63 
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ered with herbage that it was difficult to ascertain their exact 
form. One of them is round, and situated on a small elevation 
within a circle formed by a wall of stones. In the centre of 
the circle, reached by descending very narrow steps, is a large 
round stone, with the sides sculptured in hieroglyphics, cov- 
ered with vegetation, and supported on what seemed to be two 
colossal heads. 

" These are all at the foot of a pyramidal wall, near each 
other, and in the vicinity of a creek which empties into the 
Motagua. Besides these they counted thirteen fragments, and 
doubtless many others may yet be discovered. 

"At some distance from them is another monument, nine 
feet out of ground, and probably two or three under, with the 
figure of a woman on the front and back, and the two sides 
richly ornamented but without hieroglyphics." — Vol. n. pp. 
121, 122. 

"The general character of these ruins is the same as at Co- 
pan. The monuments are much larger, but they are sculp- 
tured in lower relief, less rich in design, and more faded and 
worn, probably being of a much older date." 

This is the first published account of the existence of 
these ruins. Dupaix had before visited those near Ocosin- 
go, a town which, as laid down on the map, is only about 
thirty miles from Palenque, though the road between them, 
through the mountains, is so difficult as to require a jour- 
ney of five days or more. Here the travellers found four 
buildings, which, in their position upon the summit of a pyr- 
amid, and also in their internal structure (if the engraved 
ground-plan of one may be taken as a sample of the rest), 
resemble those at Palenque. The slope of the first of these 
substructions, which they examined, was broken at intervals 
by " five spacious terraces," which " had all been faced 
with stone and stuccoed, but in many places they were 
broken and overgrown with grass and shrubs." The build- 
ing which crowns it 

" is fifty feet front and thirty-five feet deep ; it is construct- 
ed of stone and lime, and the whole front was once covered 
with stucco, of which part of the cornice and mouldings still re- 
main. The entrance is by a doorway ten feet wide, which 
leads into a sort of antechamber, on each side of which is a 
small doorway leading into an apartment ten feet square. The 
vyalls of these apartments were once covered with stucco, 
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which had fallen down ; part of the roof had given way, and the 
floor was covered with ruins. In one of them -was the same 
pitchy substance we had noticed in the sepulchre at Copan. 
The roof was formed of stones, lapping over in the usual style, 
and forming as near an approach to the arch as was made by 
the architects of the Old World. 

" In the back wall of the centre chamber was a doorway of 
the same size with that in front, which led to an apartment 
without any partitions, but in the centre was an oblong enclos- 
ure eighteen feet by eleven, which was manifestly intended as 
the most important part of the edifice. The door was choked 
up with ruins to within a few feet of the top, but over it, 
and extending along the whole front of the structure, was a 
large stucco ornament, which at first impressed us most forci- 
bly by its striking resemblance to the winged globe over the 
doors of Egyptian temples. Part of this ornament had fallen 
down, and striking the heap of rubbish underneath, had rolled 
beyond the door of entrance. We endeavoured to roll it back 
and restore it to its place, but it proved too heavy for the 
strength of four men and a boy. The part which remains dif- 
fers in detail from the winged globe. The wings are reversed ; 
there is a fragment of a circular ornament which may have been 
intended for a globe, but there are no remains of serpents en- 
twining it." — Ibid. pp. 258, 259. 

In one of the side apartments (according to a memoran- 
dum on the ground-plan) were stucco bas-reliefs of human 
figures and apes, painted, and in good preservation. We 
regret to find no drawings of them. 

The remains visited by Mr. Stephens and his companion, 
at Patinamit, or Tecpan Guatemala, (near the city of 
Guatemala,) at Utatlan, (Santa Cruz del Quiche,) on the 
fifteenth parallel of latitude, and at Gueguetenango, about 
forty miles further north, appeared to belong to a more recent 
age. At the first of these places they found nothing worthy 
of particular remark. At Utatlan, no statues, carved figures, 
or hieroglyphics were to be seen, nor could they learn that 
any had' ever been found there. 

" The most important part remaining of these ruins is called 
El Sacrificatorio, or the place of sacrifice. It is a quadrangular 
stone structure, sixty-six feet on each side at the base, and rising 
in a pyramidal form to the height, in its present condition, of 
thirty-three feet. On three sides there is a range of steps in 
the middle, each step seventeen inches high, and but eight 
inches on the upper surface, which makes the range so steep 
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that in descending some caution is necessary. At the corners 
are four buttresses of cut stone, diminishing in size from the line 
of the square, and apparently intended to support the struc- 
ture. On the side facing the west there are no steps, but the 
surface is smooth and covered with stucco, gray from long ex- 
posure. By breaking a little at the corners, we saw that there 
were different layers of stucco, doubtless put on at different 
times, and all had been ornamented with painted figures. In 
one place we made out part of the body of a leopard, well 
drawn and colored." — Ibid. pp. 183, 184. 

At Gueguetenango, 

"The general character of the ruins is the same as at Qui- 
che, but the hand of destruction has fallen upon it more heav- 
ily. The whole is a confused heap of grass-grown fragments. 
The principal remains are two pyramidal structures. One of 
them measures at the base one hundred and two feet ; the 
steps are four feet high and seven feet deep, making the 
whole height twenty-eight feet. They are not of cut stone as 
at Copan, but of rough pieces cemented with lime, and the 
whole exterior was formerly coated with stucco and painted. 
On the top is a small square platform, and at the base lies a 
long slab of rough stone, apparently hurled down from the 
top." 

" At the foot of this structure was a vault, faced with cut 
stone, in which were found a collection of bones and a terra 
cotta vase. The vault was not long enough for the body 
of a man extended, and the bones must have been separated 
before they were placed there." — Ibid. pp. 229, 230. 

Mr. Stephens undertook an excavation for his own benefit. 

" In the afternoon we opened one of the mounds. The inte- 
rior was a rough coat of stones and lime, and after an hour's 
digging we came to fragments of bones and two vases. The 
first of the two was entire when we discovered it, but, un- 
fortunately, was broken in getting it out, though we obtained 
all the pieces. It is graceful in design, the surface is polished, 
and the workmanship very good. The last was already broken, 
and though more complicated, the surface is not polished. 
The tripod is a copy of the vase before referred to, found in the 
tomb, which I procured from the owner of the land. It is 
twelve inches in diameter, and the surface is polished." — 
Ibid. pp. 231, 232. 

At Utatlan, Mr. Stephens fell in with a living human 
curiosity ; a discovery, which there appears to be danger 
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may eventually be of no service to him. It was a clerical 
original, with a figure and dress as extraordinary as the ad- 
ventures he related, the intelligence he gave, and the merri- 
ment he practised and excited. " He laughed at their com- 
ing to see the ruins, and said that he laughed prodigiously 
himself when he first saw them." In short, he laughed with 
an irresistible hilarity at every thing, — the battles, revolu- 
tions, and other calamities he had passed through, all in- 
cluded. We are not sure but he was laughing, when he 
gave Mr. Stephens the Lord's prayer in the Quiche lan- 
guage ; certainly the translation looks somewhat longer than 
the current Pater Noster. But he did something serious, 
when he talked as follows ; — 

" He told us that four leagues from Copan was another emi- 
nent city, as large as Santa Cruz del Quiche, deserted and 
desolate, and almost as perfect as when evacuated by its inhab- 
itants. He had wandered through its silent streets and over its 

gigantic buildings With all our inquiries, we had heard 

nothing of it, and now the information really grieved us. Going 
to the place would add eight hundred miles to our journey. 

" But the padre told us more ; something that increased our 
excitement to the highest pitch ; . . . . that, four days on the 
road to Mexico, on the other side of the great sierra, was a 
living city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, precisely 
in the same state as before the discovery of America. He had 
heard of it many years before at the village of Chajul, and 
was told by the villagers that from the topmost ridge of the 
sierra this city was distinctly visible. He was then young, and 
with much labor, climbed to the naked summit of the sierra, from 
which at the height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked 
over an immense plain extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and saw at a great distance a large city spread over a 
great space, and with turrets white and glittering in the sun. 
The traditionary account of the Indians of Chajul is, that no 
white man has ever reached this city ; that the inhabitants 
speak the Maya language, are aware that a race of strangers 
has conquered the whole country around, and murder any 
white man who attempts to enter their territory. They have 
no coin or other circulating medium ; no horses, cattle, mules, 
or other domestic animals except fowls, and the cocks they 
keep under ground to prevent their crowing being heard. 

" There was a wild novelty, — something that touched the 
imagination, — in every step of the journey in that country ; 
the old padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, 
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with his long black coat like a robe, and his flashing eye, 
called up an image of the bold and resolute priests who accom- 
panied the armies of the conquerors ; and as he drew a map 
on the table, and pointed out the sierra to the top of which he 
had climbed, and the position of the mysterious city, the inter- 
est awakened in us was the most thrilling I ever experienced. 
One look at that city was worth ten years of an everyday life. 
If he is right, a place is left where Indians and an Indian city 
exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them ; where are living 
men who can solve the mystery that hangs over the ruined 
cities of America ; perhaps who can go to Copan and read the 
inscriptions on its monuments. No subject more exciting and 
attractive presents itself to my mind, and the deep impression 
of that night will never be effaced. 

" Can it be true ? Being now in my sober senses, I do 
verily believe there is much ground to suppose that what the 
padre told us is authentic," &c. — Ibid. pp. 195, 196. 

Now we beg a thousand pardons of Mr. Stephens, whose 
sagacity, it is little to say, we rate higher than our own ; but, 
if he will take a fool's advice, he will not put himself on the 
quest of that mysterious capital, seen by the padre of Quiche 
from the topmost ridge of the Cordilleras, to the thought of 
which he afterwards (pp. 262, 457) recurs with such an 
impulsive enthusiasm. He may rely upon it, that the pleasant 
friar was amusing himself at his new friend's cost. Without 
having done any thing to provoke it, Mr. Stephens suffered, 
in this instance, the frequent unhappiness of Miss Martineau. 
Did no suspicion cross his mind, when that facetious church- 
man told him that " thirty years before, when he first saw it, 
the palace of Utatlan was entire to the garden ; he was then 
fresh from the palaces of Spain, and it seemed as if he was 
again among them " ? — nor, when " coming close, he said, 
with a laugh, that in the village, the Indians stood at swords' 
points with the Mestitzoes, ready to cut their throats, and 
with all his exertions, he could barely keep down a general 
rising and massacre"? — nor, when he alleged " what re- 
quires confirmation, and what we were very curious to judge 
of for ourselves, that, in a cave near a neighbouring village, 
were sculls much larger than the natural size, and regarded 
with superstitious veneration by the Indians ; he had seen 
them, and vouched for their gigantic dimensions " ? — nor 
when, finding them inclined to verify this wonder, he bowed 
them so speedily away ? " The padre did not give us any 
encouragement ; in fact, he opposed our remaining another 
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day, even to visit the cave of sculls ; he made no apology 

for hurrying us away ; there was danger in our 

remaining ; the Indians were already inquiring what we came 
there for, and he could not answer for our safety ; in a few 
months, perhaps, the excitement would pass away, and then 
we could return." 

Instead of gratifying our readers, as we might have done, 
by giving them freer extracts .from Mr. Stephens's work, in 
the place of comments of our own, we have thought it to be 
due to him to point out particularly the ample additions he 
has made to the existing knowledge on this exceedingly attrac- 
tive subject. This is its merit, and this is what, in the pres- 
ent little advanced stage of the investigation, is much the most 
to be desired. The merit of philosophical analysis of, and 
deduction from, the facts, the work certainly has not ; and it 
must be owned, that it were to be wished the writer had 
approached his task with better preparation of whatever there 
is, that may be properly called learning, bearing upon it. It 
is likely that among the things that fell under his notice, there 
were some either not recorded, or passed lightly over, which 
then would have assumed a different importance in his view, 
and analogies yet unobserved would have suggested themselves 
to his mind. But the observations which he has reported are 
a rich fund for thought, and the minuteness of his descrip- 
tions, and their coincidence (to which we have alluded) with 
those of independent witnesses, as well as their manifest 
good faith, are conclusive vouchers for their substantial accu- 
racy. 

What we have to say upon the curious archaeological ques- 
tions presented by these investigations, we propose to reserve 
till the appearance of Mr. Prescott's expected work on the 
"Conquest of Mexico " ; — a work for which we patiently 
wait its distinguished author's time, since it is understood 
that it will survey that great range of inquiry, which relates 
to the condition of the inhabitants of the central region of 
the New World, contemporaneously with, and prior to, the 
Spanish invasion. At present, we are content to remark, 
that the reasons of Mr. Stephens for assigning to the monu- 
ments visited by him, the very modern date which he pro- 
poses, do not strike us as by any means sufficient. He ex- 
presses the opinion, " that they are not the work of people 
who have passed away, and whose history is lost," but 
" creations of the same races who inhabited the country at 
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the time of the Spanish conquest, or some not very distant 
progenitors ;" an opinion in which we are inclined to accord 
with him as far as respects the ruins at Patinamit, Utatlan, 
and Gueguetenango, but not at all in respect to those, of so 
different a character, at the five other places. 

He says, that, " exposed for six months every year to 
the deluge of tropical rains, and with trees growing through 
the door ways of buildings and on the tops, it seems impos- 
sible, that, after a lapse of two or three thousand years, a 
single edifice would now be standing. We think there is 
force in this consideration, and that it would be unreasonable 
to attribute to them an antiquity so remote. But it appears 
from his account, (Vol. i. pp. 103, 133; n. 258, 310, 
337, and other places,) that they have by no means escaped 
this occasion of injury, and he furnishes no evidence to show 
that they might not resist the rankness of tropical vegetation, 
for a period from five hundred to a thousand years, as well 
as the structures of Greece and Italy have resisted, for a 
much longer time, the influences of their different climate. 
He is disposed to lay much stress on " the existence of 
wooden beams, and at Uxmal in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion." But, as he correctly observes, " the durability of 
wood will depend upon its quality and exposure," to which 
he might have added, upon its mode of preparation ; and he 
impairs, instead of adding to, the force of this argument, 
when he notes, (Vol. n. p. 259,) that the wooden lintel ob- 
served at Ocosingo, " was so hard, that, on being struck, it 
•rang like metal," and that those at Uxmal, (p. 430,) were 
" very hard, and rang under the blow of the machete," 
while those at Palenque, (pp. 312, 313,) being probably 
prepared with less art, had actually gone to decay, and left 
their places vacant in the stone. Another argument he 
would draw from descriptions, by the early Spanish writers, 
of buildings which they had seen in Yucatan and its vicinity ; 
but this fails, for want of the necessary correspondence be- 
tween those descriptions and the ruins now in question. He 
urges a resemblance between the Mexican Calendar in basalt, 
described by Humboldt, ("Researches," Vol. i. p. 276,) and 
the mask represented in the frontispiece to his own second 
volume, as indicating an identity of the races to which the 
two belonged ; but the differences are so great, or rather the 
supposed likeness is so merely fanciful, as not to admit any 
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such conclusion. And he proposes the same inference 
from a comparison between the hieroglyphics (which he 
assumes to be Mexican) on what is called the Dresden man- 
uscript, and those upon the upper face of the remarkable 
altar at Copan ; but, in the first place, the similarity is too 
imperfect to serve any such purpose, and, in the second, 
though Humboldt gave the Dresden hieroglyphics as Mexi- 
can, we conceive that he did so without evidence, and that 
the scroll was really of Central-American origin. As to 
Palenque, we hold it to be out of the question to suppose 
that it was an inhabited city at the time of the Spanish inva- 
sion. Cortez passed within twenty or thirty miles of its site ; 
it would have been just the kind of place he was in search 
of ; and yet he certainly knew nothing of it. And such was 
Mr. Stephens's own opinion, while on the spot (Vol. u. pp. 
356, 357.) He does not appear to have adopted a different 
one, till a late period in the preparation of his work. 

The similarity of the hieroglyphics at Copan, Palenque, 
Quirigua, and perhaps Uxmal, (Vol. n. p. 433,) is one very 
salient fact. The difference of other objects at Copan, Pa- 
lenque, and Uxrnal, is not less so. As to the habits and 
character of these lost nations, we readily yield to Mr. Ste- 
phens his proposed use of the more recent Sacrificatorio at 
Utatlan (Vol. n. p. 184). But we cannot allow that he is 
warranted in his opinion of a destination of the beautiful altars 
at Copan to a sanguinary purpose (Vol. i. pp. 152, 154). 
These, our guess is, were sacred to the worship of an earlier 
and milder race ; to offerings, such as of fruits and flowers, 
to genial and benignant deities. 

We have treated Mr. Stephens's volumes merely as the 
record of an archaeological tour. But they are by no means 
that alone ; and, if all the portion of them which bears this 
character were withdrawn, there would still remain a work, 
than which none has lately fallen in our way more rich in 
entertainment and instruction. His personal adventures, 
always one of the most agreeable topics of such a book, 
when a good understanding is once established between a 
tourist and his reader, are related with a never-flagging viva- 
city and bonhommie. His unwearied curiosity and ready ob- 
servation, his courage and amplitude of resource, his good- 
nature, cheerfulness, and patience, make him a companion 
with whom one hates to part. His style of narration, with 

vol. liii. — no. 113. 64 
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some abatements (particularly for too much bad Spanish), is 
graceful, perspicuous, natural, and lively. Not a few parts 
of his book, which we have passed over in utter silence, will 
have a permanent value. The character and political condi- 
tion of a large family of our sister republics receive impor- 
tant illustration from his comments. His sketches of the 
rich scenery which he visited are traced with a vigorous 
hand ; his remarks upon the scheme for crossing the isthmus 
by a ship-canal through the Lake Nicaragua, are full of useful 
information and judicious hints concerning that interesting 
enterprise ; and there is very spirited history and character- 
drawing in his account of the course of the Indian Buona- 
partino, Carrera. For the greater interest of this part of 
his work, as well as the rest, we may remark, by the way, 
that his publishers should by all means have afforded him a 
better map ; a thing which it is not even now too late to do, 
and which, from the great popularity of the work, they 
can now better than ever afford. 

We take leave of him, for the present, with the most 
friendly wishes, in return for the gratification he has afforded 
us, and with the special wish for ourselves, — 

" When he next doth ride abroad, 
May we be there to see '. " 



Art. VIII. — Fables of La Fontaine. Illustrated by J. 
J. Grandville. Translated from the French, by Eliztjr 
Wright, Jr. In Two Vols. Svo. Boston : Tappan 
& Dennett. 1841. pp. 245, 339. 

The fable has, from the earliest times, been a favorite 
form of inculcating moral and philosophical truth. The cu- 
rious analogies, between the varieties of the human charac- 
ter and the varieties in the animal world, noted by physio- 
logical observers, no doubt lie at the foundation of the pleas- 
ure, which all ages have taken, in attributing to beasts and 
birds the thoughts and actions of men. The science of 
heraldry, — of national, as well as individual escutcheons, — 
is but a perpetual commentary upon the same general fact. 
Names assigned to the distinguished heroes of savage tribes, 
or of nations in their early youth, Hawkeye, Snake, Panther, 



